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THE MONTH. 


Mr. WILLIAM WALLACE, recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Harrison to succeed Postmaster Aquilla Jones of In- 
dianapolis, is brother to General Lew Wallace, who in the 
last campaign announced that, if he were to be Presi- 
dent, no Democrat would be left in office by sunset on 
the 4th of March, or words to that effect. 

Since being appointed, Mr. William Wallace has him- 
self been uttering sentiments which must sound strangely 
like echoes of the voice of Aquilla Jones coming back 
from the recesses of the Indiana post-office. They were 
such as these: that members of his party “will be given 
a preference whenever a vacancy is to be filled,” and that 
“TI will always give” them “preference in my appoint- 
ments,” etc. 

Such principles are against not only the spirit, but also 
the letter, of the Civil Service Law and rules; but we are 
glad to inform our readers that we have just received 
word from Indianapolis that Mr. Wallace has retracted 
these statements on having the subject properly presented 
to him. And we have private assurances that he has 
declared that he “ will obey the law in letter and spirit.” 
Well done for the Indiana reformers ! 





THE election of a candidate for postmaster at Winches- 
ter, Mass., at a caucus of faithful Republicans om/y, is an 





instance of “offices to the party” which we cannot pass 


over in silence. 

Election of postmasters has sometimes been proposed 
as a reform measure; but, when so proposed, the elections 
were to be open to voters of all parties, and’ the system 
was to apply to cities and towns with Democratic majori- 
ties as well as to those which were Republican, so as to 
give a mixed and non-partisan complexion to the whole 
service, 





PostPoninG the civil service rules in the railway mail 
service from the 15th of March to the 1st of May was 
not done for party reasons, as was stated in the Wation, 
but on the suggestion of the Civil Service Commission, 
which had not had time to prepare eligible lists. Mean- 
while, however, every Democratic division superintendent 
has been removed, and a Republican put in his place. 





WE should like to call attention to the excellent address 
of Henry A. Richmond, ex-civil service commissioner, 
printed in full in the Buffalo Express of March 24, and 
also to the new edition of “ Administrative Reform,” by 
General C. C. Andrews of St. Paul, Minn. 





Tue fifth annual report of the Civil Service Supervisory Board 
of New York City was filed March 2. We should like to call 
attention to one observation, showing the importance of having 
known friends of the reform on the various commissions :— 


Our experience has been that no obstacle to the successful work- 
ing of Civil Service Law is so serious as the belief, both among 
appointing officers and among the candidates for places, that those 
who execute it are not in earnest; that the competition is not really 
intended to sift the candidates or give the office to the best man, that 
it has not extinguished favoritism, that high marks are not really 
meant to limit the appointing officer’s field of choice, and that there 
is some room still left for the successful play of “ pulls ” or influence. 

It will never serve its full purpose in taking subordinate places 
out of politics and in filling them according to ordi business 
rules, with the sole object of securing the capable administration of 
them, until the people have acquired the same kind of confidence in 
its honest administration which they now feel in the administration 
of justice. The competitive system is one under which unprovable 
wrong is almost as easy as under our judicial system. There are in 
it nearly as many ways in which those charged with its execution can 
betray their trusts without positive detection as in the administration 
of justice. There is not a step the candidate makes, from the filing 
of his application papers to his final rating on the eligible list, in 
which a dishonest examiner, acting in collusion with a dishonest 
appointing officer, may not deprive him of his just rights under the 
law, without furnishing anything in the shape of evidence on which 
he could base a legal claim for redress. 


The report shows that since Aug. 29, 1884, the date of its 
organization, the board has held 1,084 examinations and exam- 
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ined 9,727 candidates, 5,463 of whom were afterwards appointed 
to places. 

The report is signed by Everett P. Wheeler, E. L. Godkin, and 
Randolph Robinson, who have been sole commissioners since 
the law was adopted in 1884. 

Mayor Grant has appointed James Thomson, Henry Mar- 
quand, and William Hildreth Field to succeed these gentlemen. 

Mr. Thomson has been elected chairman of the board. He 
and Mr. Field are both lawyers of high standing at the bar. 
Mr. Marquand belongs to the editorial staff of the Commercial 
Advertiser, is a banker at 160 Broadway, and is a graduate of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. He has been a member of 
the Civil Service Reform Association of New York since 1881. 

Mr. Field is one of those who are convinced that the civil 
service examinations are not practical; but, as with Mr. Oberly, 
formerly United States Commissioner, and General Sickles of 
the New York State Commission, a closer study of the facts is 
sure to convince him of the general soundness of the system, 
and, if he introduces any improvement in the details, so much 
the better. 

Mr. G. K. Ackermann has just been appointed chief ex- 
aminer, in place of Mr. Lee Phillips. 

The former chief examiner is a competent and trustworthy 
man. The new appointee is the business manager of the S/ar, 
John Kelly’s paper. : 





THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


WHEN considering the civil service reform aspects of 
President Harrison’s inaugural address, we should bear 
in mind that it is not his first utterance on the reform. 
We should read the address in connection with what has 
recently preceded it. 

In his letter of acceptance, General Harrison said he 
was “in complete accord with the Republican platform.” 
That platform, omitting the allusion to the Independents, 
was drawn by civil service reformers, and is all that can be 
desired in any short statement of our principles. General 
Harrison went further, and said, “In appointments to 
every grade and department, fitness, and not party service, 
should be the essential and discriminating test, and fidelity 
and efficiency the only sure tenure of office.” And, again, 
“Only the interest of the public service should suggest 
removals from office.” 

Before the inaugural address, by platform and letter of 
acceptance, Mr. Harrison had already committed himself 
both to extending the classified service and applying “the 
spirit and purpose” of the law to the unclassified service. 
We had also been forewarned by Harrison’s civil service 
reform friends of Indiana that he was not going to promise 
more than he could perform, but intended rather to per- 
form more than he was to promise. 

Looking then from this point of view, the address is 
full of hope to reformers. Harrison says : — 


The —_ devolved by law upon the President to nominate and, 
t! 


by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint all 
public officers whose appointment is not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution or by act of Congress has become very burdensome, 
and its wise and efficient discharge full of difficulty. The civil list is 
so large that a personal knowledge of any large number of applicants 
is impossible. ... Heads of departments, bureaus, and all other 
public officers having any duty connected therewith will be expected 








to enforce the Civil Service Law fully and without evasion. Beyond 
this obvious duty, I hope to do something more to advance the 
reform of the civil service. The ideal, or even my own ideal, I shall 


probably not attain. Retrospect will be a safer basis of ppement 
than promises. 


We shall not, however, I am sure, be able to put 
our civil service upon a non-partisan basis until we have secured an 
incumbency that fair-minded men of the opposition will approve for 
impartiality and integrity. As the number of such in the civil list is 
increased, removals will diminish. 

With these hopeful words, we should like to stop; but 
it has always been our policy, as it is always our duty, to 
criticise anything that falls short of the reform for which 
we are working. As individual voters, we are obliged 
from time to time to overlook shortcomings and strike 
a balance; but, in our capacity of writers in a paper de- 
voted to the reform regardless of party, or even of any 
temporary success for our cause, we are bound to main- 
tain the highest standards of what is good, sound, and 
practicable reform. 

One of the evils of the spoils system is its encourage- 
ment to party work, done, not for the good of the 
country, or even for the highest and noblest ends of 
a party, but in order to obtain immediate success and 
get the reward of personal appointment to office. The 
tendency of the times has been to overlook any improper 
work for one’s own party, and to confuse the distinction 
between what is honorable and that which is successful. 
One of our political failings as a nation, and a failing that 
is not unobserved by foreigners, is overlooking the means 
used by party workers, provided they bring victory to an 
honorable cause, which to each man means victory to his 
party. 

When, therefore, Mr. Harrison says, “ Honorable party 
service will certainly not be esteemed by me a disqualifi- 
cation for public office, but it will in no case be allowed 
to serve as a shield of official negligence, incompetency, 
or delinquency,” he seems to be emphasizing that which 
needs no emphasis. It seems almost like advising a young 
man going into the temptations of a city life to be careful 
not to become too prudish. When Mr. Harrison goes on 
to say, “It is entirely creditable to seek public office by 
proper methods and with proper motives, and applicants 
will be treated with consideration,” he states nothing 
which in itself and apart from the great evils we are 
contending against is not perfectly true and proper; but, 
in the light of the fact that there are hordes of party 
workers waiting for “recognition,” we fear the phrase is 
one which will convey the same fulness of hope to office- 
seekers which we were just saying reformers ought to 
take from other parts of the address and the preceding 
utterances of the President, and this has brought and will 
continue to bring upon the President an amount of im- 
portunity from office-seekers which he himself will soon 
see cause deeply to regret. 


We criticise this part of the address, not because we 
have any idea that President Harrison is not sincere, but 
because we fear he has not carefully studied the methods 
of the reform and the exact nature of those general evils 
which we feel sure he wishes to abolish. Mr. Harrison 
has lived in a community where there has been no under- 
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standing of the reform until very lately, and among a 
very few persons. His environment has been, and in 
Washington will be, such as to make one prone to believe 
our methods “impracticable,” “theoretical,” and “ senti- 
mental.” The parts of the address to which we object 
seem to be inserted to let the world know that, though 
a reformer, he is not one of the “impractical” sort. 
Here lies the real danger: not that President Harrison 
will yield consciously to the pressure of the spoilsmen ; 
but, for fear of going too far, he will admit that his party 
has a certain qualified ownership in the offices, and in 
so doing he will make a troublesome and dangerous ad- 
mission. 

We already have evidence that the spoilsmen have been 
filled with hope. Senator Ingalls is reported as saying 
there were enough office-seekers from his own State of 
Kansas to fill all the places within the gift of the Presi 
dent ; and we see caucuses of Republicans deciding how 
the offices in their respective States shall be divided, 
And most of the anti-reform newspapers have considered 
the address as a “mild rebuke to the bread-and-milk- 
poultice politicians.” 


We find no little encouragement, however, that “ ret- 
rospect will be a safer basis of judgment than prom- 
ises” from the following reports that have reached us, 
and which on inquiry we believe to have a foundation 
in fact :— 


WASHINGTON, March 8.— Postmaster-General Wanamaker seems 
not to intend to make any difference between the conduct of his new 
business and that of his old one. One of the chief officials of the 
department offered his resignation to-day, with the remark that he 
supposed the Postmaster-General would desire to have a political 
friend in his place, whereupon the Postmasier-General said: “ No, 
sir, I haven’t felt any such desire; and you may withdraw your 
resignation. The question of politics will not come between us. 
Where I am, I shall see if you are as competent and faithful as you 
ought to be, and, if you are, you will stay; if you are not, I shall not 
ask for your resignation, but shall give you your walking papers.” 
Again, when the question was presented to him to-day, how to fill 

_six vacancies existing in the department, it was reported that the 


custom had been of late to promote men whenever possible from the 


city post-office to the general office. It was also reported that there 
were six applicants for these places, but it was noted that all were 
Democrats. When Mr. Wanamaker was asked, therefore, if a requi- 
sition should not be made upon the Civil Service Commissioners 
for men to fill these places, he answered: “ Promote the six men. 
They are already in the government service, and they ought to be as 
fit for work here as in the city post-office.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 7, 1889.—‘“ We must go slow,” said 
President Harrison to-day, speaking of filling the offices. He gath- 
ered his Cabinet around the long table in the cabinet-room at the 
White House for the first time to-day. The chief topic of discussion 
was the clamorous demand of the hungry and thirsty office-seekers 
who have been thronging the White House and the departments 
since Monday. It was in the course of some emphatic remarks 
which Harrison addressed to the Cabinet that he used the expression 
quoted above. He said, in substance, that he meant every word of 
what he said about the civil service in his inaugural address, and that 
he felt sure his Cabinet agreed with him. For the present, of course, 
no changes at all would be made, except in the higher offices, espe- 
cially those in the diplomatic and consular service. “But,” he said, 
“we must go slow; for Cleveland set a high standard in his higher 
appointments, and we cannot afford to fal! below’it.” Elaborating 
this idea, he said that changes were not to be made solely for the 
sake of change, but chiefly for the improvement of the public service. 
He said that the Republican party could not afford to spend its 
strength and lose its advantage over patronage. It must remember 








that it is still on trial, and must prove its right to a renewed lease of 
power by the excellence of its administration. 

“ Civil service reform,” he is quoted as saying, “has come to stay, 
= must be observed by this administration in spirit as well as in 
etter. 


All the members of the Cabinet, Blaine included, expressed con- 
currence in this opinion. 


SECRETARY WHITNEY AND THE BROOK- 
LYN NAVY YARD. 


In the last number of the Crvit SERVICE RECORD, 
we called attention in a special article to the abuses of 
patronage in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. We showed that 
the praiseworthy order of Secretary Whitney, dated 
Oct. 19, 1885, was followed up by a visit from a special 
agent to say that the order was not to be obeyed, but 
that, on the contrary, in making removals and appoint- 
ments, the wishes of certain leaders of the Brooklyn 
Democracy, Tammany Hall, and County Democracy 
were to be consulted. 

It now appears by the report of the Brooklyn Civil 
Service Reform Association, since received, that the 
abuses were called to the attention of Presiaent Cleve- 
land by an address of that Association dated July 20, 
1888; and by an answer from President Cleveland’s 
private secretary it appeared that the address had been 
received and “referred to the Secretary of the Navy.” 

This address told the abuses with considerable fulness, 
and suggested civil service examinations and labor regis- 
tration as the remedies. This communication was signed 
by William G. Low, president, William Potts, secretary, 
John B. Woodward, Thomas H. Rodman, Ethan Allen 
Doty, Truman J. Backus, David H. Cochran, vice-presi- 
dents, and J. Warren Greene, chairman executive com- 
mittee, of the Brooklyn Association. The report of the 
Association goes on to say:— 

Nothing further having been heard for some months, at the 
meeting of the committee in November it was resolved that the 
President be requested to refer the communication to the United 
States Civil Service Commission. President Low subsequently 
called upon the President and made this request. The President 
appeared favorably disposed, and promised to confer with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy touching the matter; but nothing more regarding 
it has come to our knowledge. 

It is very much to be feared that Secretary Whitney’s 
“practical politics” overpowered his civil service reform ; 
but we should like to call attention to the fact that a 
close analysis of the vote seems to show that many inde- 
pendent votes in Brooklyn and New York were lost to 
Cleveland in 1888 which he had in 1884,— perhaps 
enough to have carried New York State, and so the 
whole country, had these votes been retained by Cleve- 
land. If that is the case, perhaps it may be better 
practical politics, after all, to win and keep the vote 
of reformers than to trust to the unreliable, purchasable 
vote of New York rings. 

However that may be, it is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times that, wherever the spoilsmen made 
gains, there the Democratic party suffered loss, proving 
what Secretary Fairchild once said,—that the spoils of 
office weaken and do not strengthen a party. 
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CLEVELAND’S LAST MESSAGE. 


On March 2, President Cleveland transmitted to Congress 
the fifth report of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
covering the year ending June 30, 1888. 


In a message accom- 
panying the report, he said : — 

The cause of civil service reform, which in a great degree is in- 
trusted to the Commission, I regard as so firmly established and its 
value so fully demonstrated that I should deem it more gratifying 
than useful if, at this late day in the session of Congress, I was per- 
mitted to enlarge upon its importance and present condition. A 
perusal of the report herewith submitted will furnish information of 
the progress which has been made during the year to which it relates, 
in the extension of the operations of this reform, and in the improve- 
ments of its methods and rules. It is cause for congratulation that 
watchfulness and care and fidelity to its purposes are all that are 


necessary to insure to the government and our people all the benefits 
which its inauguration procured. 


The report is signed by but one commissioner, Mr. Lyman, 
and has not yet appeared in print. 





PASS EXAMINATIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


It is well to scrutinize with care the work of even such an excellent 
board as the Massachusetts Commission ; and, as some of our readers 
saw that, out of 172 examinations, only 75 were competitive while 97 
were non-competitive, they may have questioned how that was com- 
patible with the law requiring open competitive examinations, and 
with the idea of keeping out political influence from the selection. 

We have accordingly examined into the matter, and find that, out 
of these 97 pass examinations, 34 were for promotion and only 63 
for original appointment. These 63 are fully accounted for in the 
appendix to the report, which has been printed since our last issue. 

Of these 63 pass examinations there were 25 on appointments for 
places for which there were eligible lists, but in which places the 
employment was so short-lived or the salary so low that no one on 
the lists would take the places, and special appointments had to be 
made on pass examinations. 

Besides these, there were 20 call firemen for the Boston service 
in outlying districts, where it is difficult to find men who are willing 
to accept the appointment and comply with the rules of the Fire 
Department in regard to living and working in the district. 

The remaining 19 were for positions for which there were no 
eligible lists at the time, and where the delay for getting up such 
lists could not be allowed. This usually happened where some new 
positions had just been included, or where, after advertisement, not 


more than three persons applied for competitive examination for the 
special kind of work required. 





THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
(Extract on Civil Service Reform.) 


The duty devolved by law upon the President to nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint all 
public officers whose appointment is not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution or by act of Congress has become very burdensome, 
and its wise and efficient discharge full of difficulty. The civil list 
is so large that a personal knowledge of any large number of appli- 
cants is impossible. The President must rely upon the representa- 
tions of others, and these are often made in consideration and 
without any just sense of responsibility. . I have a right, I think, 
to insist that those who volunteer or are invited to give advice as 
to appointments shall exercise consideration and fidelity. A high 
sense of duty and an ambition to improve the service should charac- 
terize all public officers. There are many ways in which the con- 
venience and comfort of those who have business with our public 
officers may be promoted by a thoughtful and obliging officer, and I 
shall expect those whom I may appoint to justify their sélection by 
a conspicuous efficiency in the discharge of their duties. Honorable 


party service will certainly not be esteemed by me a disqualification 
for public office. But it will in no case be allowed to serve as a 
shield of official negligence, incompetency, or delinquency. It is 
entirely creditable to seek public office by proper methods and with 
proper motives, and applicants will be treated with consideration. 
But I shall need, and the heads of departments will need, time for 
inquiry and deliberation. Persistent importunity will not, therefore, 
be the best support of an application for office. 

Heads of departments, bureaus, and’ all other public officers 
having any duty connected therewith will be expected to enforce 
the Civil Service Law fully and without evasion. Beyond this 
obvious duty, I hope to do something more to advance the reform 
of the civil service. The ideal, or even my own ideal, I shall proba- 
bly not attain. Retrospect will be a safer basis of judgment than 
promises. We shall not, however, I am sure, be able to put our 
civil service upon a non-partisan basis until we have secured an 
incumbency that fair-minded men of the opposition will approve 
for impartiality and integrity. As the number of such in the civil 
list is increased, removals will diminish. 


SEED SOWN. 


An address was delivered early in March before the Single Tax 
League of Cambridge on the “Australian Ballot System.” After 
the address was over, the chairman called for remarks from the floor. 
The first of the volunteer speakers was Mr. Edwin M. White, a 
prominent “labor” man, who, after commenting on the Australian 
system, went on to say that we needed something more,— we needed 
civil service reform to take the offices out of politics, and said several 
other things in favor of that reform. He was listened to with atten- 
tion; and then one of the League arose, and asked if their committee 
could not arrange for an address on civil service reform. Mr. White 
had been present at an address on civil service reform delivered at 
the Wells Memorial Workingmen’s Club about a year ago, and it is 
gratifying to find that the seed had taken root and brought forth fruit. 





THE UNITED STATES SENATE DEBATE. 
(Completed.) 


Mr. DANIEL (continued from March CiviL SERVICE RECORD).— 
Suppose President Cleveland, when he came into office, had said to 
the people of this country: “After a lapse of twenty-five years 


Democracy is again ascendant. Within that twenty-five years of rev- 
olution, such as disturbed the very depths of society in this country, 
it was absolutely inevitable from the nature of things that the public 
service should be jammed and crammed by men distasteful to the very 
ones who had to hold them there. The accumulated dust and lumber 
of a quarter of a century has grown around the public service; the 
cobwebs of age are there, and the timber is moth-eaten. Now, I am 
going to make —I will not say a clean sweep in the sense of turning 
everybody out, for that has never been done and never will be done — 
but I am going to pour fresh waters into this stagnant pool, not by 
turning out the man who has been a partisan, but by turning out the 
man whom I do not want. I am going to assume the responsibility of 
administering this government by agents of my own selection, I am 
going to hold them to accountability, and I am going to stand or fall 
by that.” 

Instead of pursuing this policy, the President — but I ought not to 
blame him so much as the Democratic party itself, for it had unfortu- 
nately committed him in a large degree to this doctrine, and I should 
not make him the scapegoat of sin in which nearly all of them par- 
ticipated —instead of that, the President of the United States has 
kept in power and in office the people whom the Democrats wanted to 
get rid of and the people whom our Republican friends would have 
been more than glad to part with if they could only have had some- 
body else to do the parting. Now we turn all this old and unreformed 
material of the government over to the Republican party. If they 
will go about it sincerely, and help to rid the country of this humbug, 








I will at least pledge them one Democratic vote to assist them in 
doing it. 

Mr. President, there is a philosophical reason why this civil service 
machine could not be a successful one. The great principles of con- 
stitutional and of municipal law, which are the safeguards of public 
rights and of private privileges, the customs of society, which hold it 
in the tenure of pathways of respectability and honor, the etiquette of 
life, which makes the law of the social circle,— all these things are the 
growth of ages and have ripened in their time. This civil service 
reform statute sprang up in a night, an unwholesome growth, or rather 
not a growth, but a device; an invention. It was not a fruit that 
ripened out of public demand and public experience and a just sense 
of responsibility. It was an evasion of responsibility, and an attempt 
to do in a side way what men feared that they could not do directly. 
And, sir, when this Civil Service Commission took charge of the patron- 
age of this government, they themselves went far beyond what was 
contemplated by Congress in its establishment. 

What right have three men, sitting in the city of Washington, to 
say to an American citizen, who is guaranteed all the immunities of 
American citizenship in our Constitution, that he shall not hold an 
office if he is over forty-five years of age? And yet three men, who 
were put in power without a single vote being cast for them, directly 
or indirectly, did undertake to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, to fix a status of eligibility to office of which the people had 
never dreamed, and to ostracize one-third of the American people 
from sharing the offices which their taxes sustain. 

Sir, if an emperor or czar had done such a thing as that, he would 
have heard the howl of the people around his palace ; but it was done 
under the decorous name of “civil service reform,” and all parties 
have bowed to it. Iam glad to say, however,— and it is an item which 
ought to go to the credit of the retiring Administration,— that under 
Democratic rule a third of the American people have been re-enfran- 
chised, and that when a man gets to middle life, in the maturity of his 
powers and in the full tide of. his experience, he is not now prohibited 
by civil service reform from holding office. 

Mr. President, there is just one other objection that I have to build- 
ing up this system. The comity of political parties, the common 
sense of the people, the just fair-mindedness of men, would regulate 
the question of turning out and keeping in official employees on a 
much fairer and better line than any statute. If there had been no 
civil service statute in existence whatsoever, if President Cleveland 
and his cabinet and his official advisers had had full power to remove 
every officer in this Federal Government from the highest to the 
lowest, and to designate also the person who would take the place of 
the person removed, I do not think that there would have been any- 
thing like a clean sweep or a revolutionary change among the ser- 
vants of the people ; and if President-elect Harrison, coming soon into 
the Presidency, had absolute sway and could designate every officer 
here in Washington or elsewhere in the country, I have no idea that 
there would be a revolutionary condition of things and an absolute 
turning over of the official agencies of government into the hands 
of one party. It would be regulated y the fitness of things, 
by the amenities of life, by the personality and individuality and 
services of the person who was in or the person who applied; 
and in these “ piping times of peace ” when, happily for our country, 
party spirit does not roll quite so high as it has rolled in other 
days, in either event you would have had a conservative admin- 
istration, fairly responsive to the aspirations and the opinions of the 
people. 

lt is to be observed, too, Mr. President, that, if you ever inculcate 
in the ideas of your public servants that they are in office so sur- 
rounded with the muniments of title that per influence of their condi- 
tion or of statute they are not going to be removed, you at once 
remove from that officer one of the chief impulses to an intelligent, 

. diligent, and accurate discharge of his duties... . 

Now, Mr. President, so it ought to be with those who are in trusty 
and confidential relations with the people. The elective officers of 
the people, the Congressmen, the Senators, the President, are always, 
at least in a technical sense, upon their good behaviour; for they 
know that their masters have their eyes upon them, and they have an 
immediate self-interest in accrediting themselves to those to whom 
they are beholden. But take a clerk under this machine system of 
civil service reform, put him down in the corner of an office, and let 
him know that he is going to stay there till Gabriel blows his horn, 
and he is going to make himself as easy and as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and glide down the smooth way of life, having no other ambi- 
tion than to make himself easy with the immediate persons over him 
who may have something to do with his promotion. 

The truth of the business is that, if you will look right around here 
in the city of Washington under the present Administration, which is 
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about to close its books, you will find that the defalcations with which’ 
its name to a certain extent is stigmatized occurred among those old 
habitués of office who felt so well satisfied that the sacrilegious hand 
of Democracy, gloved over with civil service reform, would not touch 
them, that they played their pranks in a sense of confidence, and were 
only accidentally discovered in their evil doings. 

I will not call names, sir, for I would not wound any sensibility ; 
but go to the Interior Department, go to the Attorney-General’s 
department, go to the Treasury Department, find where your mone 
has been missing under Mr. Cleveland's Administration, and you will 
generally find, if I am correctly informed, that it disappeared when 
Sresided over by some hold-over Republican who imagined that civil 
service reform had so put an iron-clad armor around him that he 
would never be disturbed in his doings. 

Mr. President, I long to see the time come when the plain —_ 
of the country-side, when the American citizen everywhere, may feel 
there is no avenue to office in this government, whether it lead to 
the exalted place of Chief Magistrate or to the watchmanship at your 
Treasury door or a clerkship, is anything but his property to be taken 
possession of by him, if he shall be deemed worthy to hold it. But, 
as matters now go, those who are adept and practised and skilful in 
the art of office-hunting in Washington, who can learn this peculiar 
code of civil service reform, which has so many ifs and ands and 
buts about it that it would take a Philadelphia lawyer to explore its 
labyrinths and dissect it, and tell what it is, there is growing up 
among the people an impression, well founded, that the official oli- 
garchy and aristocracy at Washington is so defended by your laws 

at it is utterly useless for them to apply for a position. 

Now, sir, I do not mean to say or to intimate that the Civil Service 
Commission has been in any case corrupt; but the people know that 
they have absolute power to be corrupt, if they choose to be, and no 
man can explore their doings sufficiently to give guarantee to others 
that they are not. If it be so that they are, there is no hand in this 
government that can reach them; and, whether it be true or no, the 
people of the country-side, perceiving and knowing that the oppor- 
tunity for corruption exists, and that the door to it is left open, can 
with difficulty be made to believe that it is not habitually practised. 
And a department of the government thus clothed with official power 
which cannot be operated under a glass case so that the people can 
see its works invites this scandalous opinion and brings into reproach 
a system which, on the other hand, can have no opportunity thoroughly 
and openly to vindicate itself. 

I shall vote against this appropriation to feed the civil service 
machine system. I hope that, when the new administration is inaug- 
urated, its President and its advisers will find some way of amending 
that system so as to throw wide open the doors to applicants all over 
this country, avoiding the toggery and red tape of examinations which 
have little or no relation to the duties to be performed. The Democ- 
racy received the —— statutory machine system from their Re- 
gp predecessors. It has been to them a “heritage of woe.” 

e pass it back now to the Republicans; but, as the country will 
gain by its abolition, I would gladly assist to that end, and hope the 
opportunity may be accorded. 


February 8. The debate opened with more dispute between 
Senators Cockrell and Chandler as to the extensions under 
Arthur after the election in November, 1884. 


Mr. HAWLEY.— Mr. President, two days ago I undertook to for- 
ward the wishes of the Civil Service Commission by moving an amend- 
ment giving them three additional clerks. They had asked for them, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury had approved their estimate. The 
motion to put in the first passed without any controversy. For two 
days debate has been nominally _ my second motion, to appoint a 
clerk whose compensation is $1, or $1,400 a year. The debate 
has taken the widest possible range, covering the fidelit or infidelity 
of the Arthur and Cleveland administrations, covering the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the general service, of civil service reform, etc. By 
way - diversion after two days, I will speak directly to the motion to 
amend. 

The work of the Commission has been extraordinarily enlarged, 
much more so than I think the Senate is aware of. In 1883, the 
employees engaged in this work were three commissioners, a chief 
examiner, a secretary, a stenographer, and a messenger,— seven per- 
sons to organize the great*civil service of the United States. Not 
a clerk was named among them, though the secretary and stenog- 
rapher, of course, served in that capacity. 

In 1883, the classified civil service consisted of seven Executive 
Departments at Washington, of eleven customs districts, and twenty- 
three post-offices, in each of which there were as many as fifty em- 
ployees. Since 1883, the classified service has been extended by the 
addition of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor, seventeen post-offices, and the railway mail service. 

These figures are interesting. In 1883, the numbers embraced in 
the classified service and subject to examination were, in the Depart- 
ments at Washington, 5,652; in the eleven customs districts, 2,573 ; 
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“and in the twenty-three post-offices, 5,699,— making the total 13,897. 
Five years have passed, and now the numbers are as follows: In 
the Departments at Washington, nearly 9,000; in the eleven customs 
districts, 2,298; in the forty post-offices, about 11,000; and in the 
railway mail service, 5,320,—in all, 27,618, being an increase from 
13,897 to 27,618, almost exactly doubling the number of persons sub- 
ject to examination. Excluding the postal railway service, of which 
so much has been said, the increase has been, in round numbers, 
from 14,000 to 22,000, an increase of 8,000, omitting this branch of 
the service, of which so much has been said. That gives but a very 
imperfect idea of the increased labor in conducting the work of the 
Commission. 

In 1883, the number of boards of examiners composed of persons 
in the public service and acting under the direction of the Commis- 
sion was 37. The number at present is 147, as follows: 11 for cus- 
toms, 40 for postal service, 82 local, established at various points 
throughout the country to assist the examiners sent out by the Com- 
mission to conduct examinations for the departmental service, and 24 
special and supplemental boards at Washington. 

In the beginning, the examinations were of thirteen classes or 
kinds for so many special employees, and these were of a compara- 
tively simple and non-technical character. I will not read much 
further from this paper, but I wish to give an illustration of the char- 
acter of examinations that are al ah 

Among the most important of these examinations are the following: 
For the departmental service, clerk, copyist, book-keeping, ste- 
nography, type-writing, law, telegraphy, photography, proof-reading, 
medical science, and the languages, French, German, Spanish, Ttal 
ian, Swedish, Danish, Chinese, and Japanese, for all the depart- 
ments; and special examinations when needful, as follows: archi- 
tectural, mechanical, topographical, and ordnance draughting, editor 
and proof-reader, meteorology and kindred sciences, ante and 
bibliographer, craniological and anthropometrical measurements, his 
tology and microscopy, nautical science, computer for Nautical Al- 
manac office and Naval Observatory (very high grade mathematics 
and astronomy), hydrography, civil engineer, and assistant civil 
engineer, etc. Compliance with the law requires that there shall be 
—_ examinations for men of these classes named and many others 

esides. 

Therefore, it did not seem to me to be unreasonable that, judged 
by the number of persons subject to the work of the Civil Service 
Commission more than double, and judged by an increase of labor 
probably quadrupled, they should have something more of clerical 
service. 

There is, of course, a temptation to enter into a general discussion 
as to the merits of this system. A temptation arises in a considera- 
ble measure from the remarks of our friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Plumb] and the senator from Virginia [Mr. Daniel], but I shall not 
go on with it. I wish to make a single observation, however. 

The senator from Virginia kindly observed that he did not desire 
to embarrass the incoming administration by in any way strengthen- 
ing, as I understand him, or putting in better order the work of the 
Commission; for he hoped the Republican party would distinguish 
itself by abandoning the attempt altogether. It will be no embar- 
rassment to have that office kept in perfect order for its full labors; 
for it is, without doubt, the purpose of the Republican party to go on 
with that work. 

The senator from Virginia spoke with a good deal of contempt of 
appointments proceeding upon examinations instead of appointments 
resulting in the old-fashioned way from recommendations merely. 
For the moment, he overlooked the fact that the present system of 
appointments has also the recommendations as well as the examina- 
tions. There is nothing to forbid any quantity of testimony as to the 
excellent moral character, mental capacity, fidelity, and everything 
that makes usefulness. That testimony is required by the Commis- 
sion. It enters into the estimate of the capacity of the candidate just 
as much as his techinal book examination, as it is called; and, if the 
examination be at all wisely conducted, it is not a mere school exam- 
ination, but such an inquiry as a sagacious employer gives to the 
men who desire to be employed. 

I just wish to put upon record the declaration of the Republican 
party at the national convention. I do that for the edification of 
those who believe the Republican party is right, and it may be for 
the amusement of those who look with incredulity upon this whole 
business, after an election at any rate. -These were not merely pre- 
election promises. It was not the first presidential campaign in 
which the party declared itself, and declared itself, as it had no 
doubt, in obedience to the most enlightened public sentiment of the 
country. The Republican platform of the last campaign contains 
this statement or resolution : — 

“The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884, and con- 
tinued to adhere to the Democratic party, have deserted not only the 
cause of honest government, of sound finance, of freedom, of purity 
of the ballot, but especially have deserted the cause of reform in the 
civil service. We will not fail to keep our pledges because they have 
broken theirs or because their candidate has broken his. We there- 
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fore repeat our declaration of 1884, to wit: ‘The reform of the civil 
service, auspiciously begun under the Republican administration, 
should be completed by the further extension of the reform system 
already established by law to all the grades of the service to which it 
is applicable. The spirit and purpose of the reform should be 
observed in all the Executive Departments, and all laws at variance 
with the object of existing reform legislation should be repealed, to 
the end that the dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power 
of official — may be wisely and effectively avoided.’” 

If I were called upon to advise any young rising statesman as to 
what was his wisest course in this matter, I should tell him he had 
better take that for an honest assertion; and I think that the party, 
bo mem party has the management of the government, had better so 
consider it. 


Mr. Gorman praised Commissioner Edgerton, saying : — 


He is an old-fashioned Democrat and an old-fashioned thinker, 
and he is the only man who has been connected with the Commission 
who bya public expression ever showed that he thought the people 
of this country had any rights outside of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He has my entire respect and confidence. 


But, in reply to Mr. Chase, he could not account for Mr. Edger- 
ton’s recent absences from duty. Mr. Gorman then contin- 
ued : — 


Mr. President, I am no civil service reformer. I do not believe in 
the system. I say now that, in this matter of the railway mail ser- 
vice, the senator from Iowa does the present incumbent of the Post- 
office Department great injustice,.and he misstates the facts, as I 
think and believe, when he says that system is demoralized. I do 
not believe it. I do not believe it was demoralized under the 
Republican administration. 

The rule that obtained in the railway mail service was the one that 
is applied by every business man in the country, the one that is 
applied by every corporation in the land for the ascertainment of the 
fitness of the men in its service,— by a practical examination on the 
duties that they are to perform. The rule has been, and it was when 
you had | gece trong of the government, to appoint any man in that 
service who might be represented as a man of character and intelli- 
gence under thirty-five years of age. He had an rman for six 
months. He was on probation for that time, and weekly he was 
examined as to the duties that he was to perform. His memory was 
tested as to the offices to which he had to distribute mail. His 
expertness in handling letters was tested by the handling of cards, 
upon which he was given a percentage of accuracy or inaccuracy ; 
and that was as correct and as fair a test as ever was made in any 
business institution in the land, and under it you had a superb class 
of men in the railway mail service. There can be no question about it. 


Mr. Gorman, in trying to make out a case against the Repub- 
licans for having put bad men into the departmental service, 
and against Cleveland’s Administration for not having removed 
more of these Republicans, let slip a compliment to the system 
of examinations as follows : — 

But I say that, with one party in power for twenty-five years, as you 

were; with your officers all appointed, from the lowest to the highest, 
without any examination or any test except the departmental test,— 
there had grown up in that party hundreds and thousands of men 
who had become barnacles and who ought to have been removed, 
who were not efficient men, and better men could have been put in 
their places. 
But no sooner had he said this than he qualified jt by insisting 
that, “under the Civil Service Law, they could not very well be 
removed and their places bettered.” He followed by citing 
the case of the failure of the examinations for draughtsmen for 
the Supervising Architect’s office ; but Senator Morrill explained 
that that failure “was in consequence of a predetermination ” 
on the part of the Architect’s office “that the examination 
should be such a one as could not be passed.” 

Mr. GoRMAN.— I heard the late Comptroller of the Currency — not 
Mr. Trenholm, but his immediate predecessor — describe a case to 
me in his office of a lady, the most expert accountant, as he said, in 
the United States, if not in the world, in handling mutilated currency, 
—a lady whom they had sent abroad; and they found nobody abroad, 
in the case of the burning of some of our money, who. could go over 
and count it and preserve it as could she. She was the very best, as 


he said, in the United States, if not in the world, and he wanted to 
promote her in his office, and, if she had been examined by anybody 
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upon the duties that were to be performed, if the examination had had 
any relation in the world to what she was to do, nobody in the United 
States or in the world would have been able to compete with her; 
and yet, under the technical examination upon subjects foreign to 
the duties that she was to perform, she failed to pass the examina- 
tion, and a young graduate of the Johns Hopkins University, who 
knew nothing whatever about the affairs of the Treasury Department, 
passed the examination, and was appointed to the place. 

So it is with this list. You may take it from the beginning to the 
end, and the examination does not show anything as to the qualifica- 
tions and the honesty or the integrity of the people who are applicants. 

What is the result? It has been so under this Administration, and 
it will be so under yours, if you observe the law as strictly as the 
present Administration has done; and you will not feel inclined to 
remove people already in office who are performing their duties rea- 
sonably well, that you can get along with, and take the chances upon 
an unknown quantity, an unknown man. 

Mr. MITcHELL.— In view of the suggestion made by the senator 
from Maryland, I should like to ask him whether he thinks it was a 
judicious, wise, or proper thing in the interest of the government to 
extend the civil service rules to the employees of the railway mail 
service ? 

Mr. GoRMAN.—I have just answered that, and said no. I think 
that the test formerly applied to those employees was the test that any 
sensible business man would apply; and I do not believe you have a 
better service to-day or can have, under any system, than you had 
under the one that obtained with regard to the railway mail service. 
It is one that the business men of the world would apply, and so I 
think as to the remainder of these offices. 

Why should the Civil Service Commission come to this body and 
ask for an increase of its force? What earthly necessity is there for 
it except to build up another huge department? Within the past 
two or three years they have examined for departmental service fif- 
teen or sixteen thousand persons, two-thirds of whom have passed; 
and there have been during the entire four years not more than 
twelve hundred of them appointed. It is an annoyance to the people 
of the country who come here and pass these examinations. They 
come here supposing that, when they are fresh from college and from 
the public schools, they will pass the examinations, and obtain places ; 
and yet not one in two thousand of those who apply, and pass, can 
ever enter the departmentel service. And I think for these youn; 
men, just entering upon life and fresh from school, it is a Gebees 
that they cannot get these places. But you bring them here the mo- 
ment they leave the school-room; and because of this apparent open- 
ing yes teach them to look to the government for place, and the 
result is bad, and cannot be good under any condition of affairs. 

I assert, after — into their management to some extent, that 
they now have a larger force employed in this office than is necessary ; 
and they can have from any other department of the government, 
when there is a special necessity for it, a detail, a larger force if nec- 
essary, to honestly conduct the duties with which they are charged. 
Therefore, there is no earthly necessity for the increase which the 
senator from Connecticut proposes. 

Mr. GEORGE.— I desire to call the attention of the senator from 

Maryland to a statement made by him and to the statute on the sub- 
ject. The senator stated that the examinations of the Civil Service 
Commission had no reference as a test of the qualifications of the 
party examined to discharge the duties of the office for which he was 
applying, and he alluded to a pointed and very remarkable instance 
of that sort, the lady referred to by him. I want to call his attention 
now to the statute on that subject. I read from chapter 27 of the 
pan of the Forty-seventh Congress, page 403, part of the second 
section : — 
_ “Such examinations [civil service examinations] shall be practical 
in their character, and so far as may be shall relate to those matters 
which will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons 
examined to discharge the duties of the service into which they seek 
to be appointed.” 

Under that statute, I submit to the honorable senator that the case 
which he specified to the Senate could not have happened, except by 
a — misinterpretation of the law and a gross misapplication of it. 
I know — of the practical operations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; but if they have prescribed a course of examination purely 
scholastic, and have omitted to make examination practical, so as to 
test the capacity of the person examined to discharge the duties of 
the particular office which he seeks to fill, then I say the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission act not only without authority of law, but expressly 
in violation of its plain provisions. 

Mr. GORMAN.— Mr. President — 

Mr. CokE.— If the senator from Maryland will allow me, I simply 
desire to say that, in point of fact, I believe applicants for positions 
are examined under the Civil Service Commission without reference 
to any particular place. They are simply general applicants for a 
place. They go before the Commission to be examined, and they are 
appointed at the will of the Commission afterwards to any place that 
may become vacant. 


Mr. GEORGE.— Then that is a mal-administration of the office. 


Mr. GoRMAN.— I will say to the senator from Mississippi that that 
has been so from the beginning. The senator from Indiana, who 
sits next me [Mr. Voorhees], I remember some years ago, during the 
last administration, brought to the attention of the Senate some most 
extraordinary questions that were propounded for the most humble 


— in the government; and, after the country’s attention was : 


rought to it by the senator from Indiana, it was modified to some 
extent. 

But who is to determine what the examination shall be, and whether 
it is within the letter of the law, which the senator has read, but the 
Commission itself? I wish I had here to read to the Senate a letter 
I received, three years ago, from a bright young man in the city of 
Baltimore,— I can repeat it now almost word for word,— who was an 
applicant for the position of letter-carrier. He went before the board, 
as he wrote to me, with the recommendation of the pastor of his 
church, of every reputable man of the neighborhood in which he re- 
sided in Baltimore. He was the son of a mechanic in the Baltintore 
and Ohio Railroad shops, and had attended school until he was seven 
or eight f pos of age, and then began to work with his father in the 
shop and attended night school. 

e had the certificate of everybody who knew him that he was a 
Sunday-school scholar and a young man of excellent reputation. His 
integrity was beyond question; and his health was good, for physi- 
cally he was a giant. He was above the ordinary intelligence. He 
said his ability as a pedestrian to walk the streets was equal to that 
of any man in Baltimore. There was not a lane or an alley or the 
number of a house in Baltimore that he could not goto. He had 
every qualification for the place; and yet, when he went before the 
board, he was examined upon geography. 

They wanted him to tell them what was the most direct route from 
Baltimore to Japan; and, as he said, he never intended to go to 
Japan, he had never looked into that question, and he failed to make 
the proper answer. They then wanted to know the number of lines 
of steamers plying between the United States and Liverpool and Lon- 
don; and he said that he was not up on such questions as that. They 
then tried him in arithmetic, and, finally, branched him off into geom- 
etry, and would have taken him into astronomy, as he said, but he 
thought the examiners did not understand that matter themselves ; 
and, 5 ied over everything that looked to his qualifications, he was 
rejected. 

Tafter I received that letter, I gave a copy of it to one of the most 
intelligent and best men in the State of Maryland, and he examined 
the young man, and, fortunately for him, his rejection by the civil 
service board has given him a position where he will become a man 
of mark in;this country, in his trade; for he bids fair, as I under- 
stand, to be the brightest machinist that was ever turned out of those 
great shops in Baltimore. The civil service, in that case, did a good 
thing ; but it was an Sone ee the young man, and it was an out- 
rage upon all like him. It shows that the system is not right in it- 
self, and can never take root upon American soil and with Americans 
unless it is modified. 


Mr. Hoar.— Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into the debate 
at this time of the general question which has been discussed so 
often; but I do not think what has been said ought to pass by with- 
out my putting on record my own opinion upon this question. 

I am glad that the present Administration, whether late or early, 
has extended this system to another branch of the civil service. 
President Cleveland, or the department officer on whose advice he 
acted, does not secure the retention in office of any unworthy or unfit 
Democrat by so doing, unless the appointing power is to be admin- 
istered hereafter by some unworthy or some unfit Republican. He 
simply provides for taking away the political motive for turning these 
men out. If they are unfit either in character or attainments or spe- 
cial capacity for the particular service, or if for any other reason that 
can be conceived of they should be removed, that power will remain 
as heretofore. 

The only thing that is to happen is that, when a successor is to be 
appointed, his fitness is to be ascertained by an examination which is 
open to all mankind, and not to depend upon the question whether he 
is a man important to the political fortunes of some important politi- 
cian; and that is all that has happened. 

The people very largely had come to the conclusion that the old 
fashion was a bad one, that the using the executive offices of the 
country as a reward for services to a political party, in the first place, 
held out a corrupt motive instead of the honorable ambition for useful 
service that ought to exist, and a man went into politics to get office 
for himself and not in consequence of any political principle in very 
many cases. 

In the next place, it degenerated, and, instead of becoming a tempta- 
tion to the service of a political party, it became a temptation to serve 
a political chieftain in the party, and its process of turning men out 
and putting them in and compelling the ee of the govern- 
ment to do the bidding of ey politi here in the Senate 

to 


became a scandal and a shame epublican administration in this 
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country. Why, it was perfectly notorious that there were men who 
sat in these seats, there were men who sat in the seats of the other 
House, whose assent was necessary to the accession to office and to 
the retention in office of the humblest officer in the States where 
their influence extended; and it became absolutely intolerable. It 
became intolerable to the Republican majority in my own State. It 
is not necessary to repeat that history of shame and indignation 
which we had to go through. 

Now, we hear the statement which the senator from Maryland [ Mr. 
Gorman] makes as to a particular case. Of course, I know nothing 
about it. If it be true, the senator undoubtedly has reason to believe 
it to be true when he states it, it shows a great unfitness on the part 
of the examining board for their functions, as the senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. George] has shown. 

I understand that the examination in the particular work of the 
railway mail service will go on as now, and as heretofore, in spite of 
the civil service examination. These examinations are intended, by 
inquiring of the applicants in regard to what ordinarily decently edu- 
cated persons know, to test the quickness of their wits and the extent 
of their information; and I think the senator from Maryland must be 
very much misled, even if the question about Japan was put to this 
applicant, if he has been led to believe that the answer, right or 
wrong, had much to do with seriously affecting the question of his 
selection. 

But I think that, while neither of the two rules is tolerable, it 
would be as well for the public service that the applicant for such a 
position should be able to answer ordinary questions in geography 
as that he should be compelled to get, as is the case under the pres- 
ent administration in the New England States, the certificate of the 
keeper of some unlicensed liquor-shop who has afforded important 
service to the Democratic party in the campaign and made important 
contributions to its treasury. 

Mr. GEORGE.— Or the Republican party. 

Mr. Hoar.— Or the Republican party. The senator from Missis- 
sippi will remember, if he has done me the honor to listen to me, 
that I have not failed to state the truth about the Republican con- 
duct in my own State in the past under Republican administrations 
formerly. 

Mr. Chonck.—1 heard the senator’s remarks. 

Mr. Hoar.— And I was told in this very connection, by a high offi- 
cial— one of the officers whom the senator from Maryland has 
alluded to,—that for the past year or two, when he has asked the 
persons who were sent to him to be inducted into the railway mail 
service what their occupation had been, in a very large proportion of 
cases they told him it had been that of a bar-tender. 

Mr. Eustis.— Will the senator from Massachusetts allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Manderson in the chair).— Does 
the senator from Massachusetts yield to the senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. Hoar.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eustis.— I should like to ask the senator from Massachusetts 
if he will state to what officials he would apply this statutory civil 
service reform and to what officials he would not apply it? 

Mr. Hoar.— I would apply it, if I had my way, to every official in 
the country in an executive office whose duties were not of a political 
or a confidential nature, and whom it was not expedient to have in 
sympathy with the administration when that administration was car- 
rying out its political theories and policies, in regard to which its 
opponents would be expected not to be in sympathy; and I would 
have it then apply to all the classes of offices to which men of ordi- 
nary and average intelligence are competent. If there be a case like 
that of counting money, which the senator from Maryland spoke of, 
or one which involves the detection of counterfeits, and a thousand 
cases can be supposed,— there are some such cases in every large 
custom-house,— of course there should be authority lodged in the 
President of the United States to make an exception in such cases; 
but in those cases all the appointing power has to do is to wait until 
somebody has passed the examination who possesses the particular 
qualities required. It is very easy to make the rule flexible with 
regard to that matter. 

ut, as I said, Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of a 
general discussion or defence of the civil service reform policy. I 
rose simply to state that my opinion is unchanged. 

Mr. Eustis.— Will the senator allow me to ask him another ques- 
tion? . . . I know the senator is honestly in favor of civil service 
reform, and it is because I am anxious to get some light on this sub- 
ject that I ask him these questions. His answer is a little indefinite, 
I think, in regard to political offices. I would ask him, for instance, 
whether he would think that the presidential postmasters ought to 
come within the civil service rules or not? 

Mr. Hoar.— Well, Mr. President, I confess I am not prepared to 
answer that question at this moment. I have not reflected with 
regard to that particular office. I should be very glad to remove the 
office of presidential postmaster from the class of political offices if 
some way to do it could be devised. I think it would be for the 
interest of this country. 

Mr. Eustis.— I mention that case because it occurs to me that the 








presidential postmaster has not very much to do in shaping the policy 
of an administration. 

Mr. Hoar.— But there are a great many considerations that come 
in The postmaster is an officer of importance in the community. 
He is an officer who, in the first place, ordinarily has to furnish the 
place where he carries on his business, has to be convenient of access 
to the people, and that is always taken into consideration in the ap- 
pointment. 

In the next piace, he has got to be a man who has to deal with a 
large number of persons. The postmaster has to make explanations 
—the country postmaster especially —to business men, to people of 
feeble minds, to those who are confused, to women and children, and 
there are a thousand things which make that political officer a person 
who very likely should be selected under a more careful examination 
by somebody on whom the appointing power relies His personal 
qualities, the element of po alarity with the people whom he serves, 
enter into his service. So that there are a great many considerations 
which have to be weighed before the senator’s question can be an- 
swered. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is much to be gained by the 
two political parties taunting each other in regard to freir palin 
ances in this respect. This is areform. It is something in regard 
to which the opinions and practices of the whole American people are 
expected to be changed by those who advocate this reform. Talley- 
rand declared that the American people were a nation of drunkards 
when he was over here, and a temperance reform was instituted; 
and I have never heard that the gentlemen who went into it and 
led it made a great deal by each taunting the other as to how much 
liquor he drank before he became a temperance man. 

This has gone on gradually. The first civil service reformers were 
very much in the condition of the man described in the parable of the 
sower. I think the reform has, as all reforms have in this country, 
found its most congenial soil in the Republican party; and the Re- 
publican party were undoubtedly the first converts, though there 
were some very eminent gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, 
notably the present Secretary of State, notably the present minister 
to Berlin, and, if I am not mistaken, the successor in this Chamber 
of the present Secretary of State,— I am not sure about it,— at any 
rate, very eminent persons on that side of the Chamber in that party 
have accepted this policy as a wise one. But. the senator from Mary- 
land can repeat, without looking at the book, a little parable which 
I am obliged to read; and that is this : — 


“ Behold, there went out a sower to sow: 
“* And it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the wayside; and 
the fowls of the air came and devoured it up.” 


Those were Democratic birds which did that. 


“And some fell on stony ground, where it had not much earth; 
and immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth: 

“But when the sun was up, it was scorched; and because it had 
no root, it withered away.” 


Those were the Mugwumps. 


“ And other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up 
and increased, and brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and 
some a hundred.” 


Those were the Republicans in this reform. 


In answer to a question by Senator Gorman, Mr. Hoar 
replied : — 


I should answer that I should be in favor of acting in regard to 
each particular case. If the senator means to ask me whether I am 
in favor of turning out, root and branch, all the Democrats who are 
now in these non-political offices who were not appointed after com- 
petitive examinations, and substituting men who were, I answer most 
emphatically in the negative. I do not think President Harrison 
could do any gréater public wrong, or anything more suicidal for 
himself, or anything more in conflict with his own record and avowed 
opinions, than to undertake to do such a thing. 


And, in answer to another question from Mr. Gorman, Mr. Hoar 
said :— 


Whether the President of the United States is a just subject of 
criticism for not having done it ps the civil service rules to 
the railway mail nn if he were to do it at all, I did not 
even say or suggest. He does it now for the first time. What I 
did say was that I did not regret that he had done it, that I thought 
it was a step forward in the right direction, and that the President by 
doing it only took away from his successors, not the perfect right to 
remove all the incompetent men they found there, but simply the 
temptation to remove for the mere sake of putting Republican politi- 
cians in their places. 


The amendment was then carried without a division.’ 
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